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To 
MR. BENBOW, 
OF 
The town of Manchester, 


One of the English Reformers, now 
imprisoned in some prison in Great 
Britain, under a warrant of a Se- 
cretafty of State, in vertue of an act, 
lately passed, lodging the absolute 
power of imprisonment in the hands 
of the Ministry. 


North-Hampstead, Long-Island, 
August 1, 1817. 


Dear Sir, 


Iam now preparing to put into ex- 
ecution a measure, which has long 
occupied my mind, as one of the most 
effectual means of rooting out for ever 
those causes of evil to our country, 
from which causes you are now suf- 
fering ; and, for many reasons, I have 
chosen to communicate this my inten- 
tion to the public, through the channel 
of a letter addressed to you. 

Your conduct, while in London last 
winter, was such as to entitle you to 
my regard and respect, and the mind 
and talents you discovered did not 
fail to excite my admiration. You 
were the man, and, I believe, the 
only man, who had the honesty and 
sincerity to tell Sir Francis Burdett, 





that the people were no longer to be 
made the dupes of personal ambition. 
Your stock of information, as to the 
state of the country; your eloquent 
and forcible description of that state ; 
your view of the causes of the evils ; 
your moderate manner of seeking a 
remedy; your zeal. your industry, 
your disinterestedness; in short, every 
thing I saw in you tended to give me 
the highest opinion of your under- 
standing and talents, as well as of 
your public spirit and virtue. If the 
bars of your dungeon will afford you 
light sufficient to read, the sight of 
any public paper is, I see, denied 
you; and, therefore, you may, per- 
haps, close your «yes for ever with- 
out knowing of what I now address to 
you; but, at any rate, it will, if that 
event should happen before the day of 


justice comes, be a source of satis- 


faction to me to know, that I have 
borne this public testimony, respecte 
ing your conduct and character. 
However, let us hope, that we are 
to meet again under the protection of 
those laws, which our forefathers shed 
their blood to maintain. You are 
young enough to see all our present 
foes swept off by their own gluttony, 
drunkenness, and debaucheries. At 
any rate, the present state of things 
cannot last long. Wither a censorship 
direct must be established; and the 
very form and name of juries must be 
abolished ; or, there must he that very 
sort of reform, for which we have suf- 
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fered, but for which we still contend 
and of the obtaining of which I enter- 
tain not the smallest fear. 

To be prepared for this happy 
change, it is the duty of every man of 
talents amongst the reformers to qua- 
lify himself, in one particular respect, 
ef which am now about to treat. No 
- doubt remains in my mind, that there 
was more talent discovered, and more 
political knowledge, by the leaders 
amongst the reformers, than have ever 
been shown, at any period of time, by 
the members of the two houses of 
parliament. Indeed, the envy of these 
latter, on this score, was so manifest, 
that they could not help every mo- 
ment letting it peep out through their 
awkward affectation of contempt. 

There was one thing only in which 
any of you were deficient, and that 
was, in the mere art of arranging the 
words in your resolutions and peti- 
tions so as tomake these compositions 
what is called grammatically correct. 
Hence, men of a hundredth part of the 
mind of some of the authors of the 
petitions were enabled to cavil at 
them on this account, and to infer, 
from this incorrectness of arrange- 
ment, that the petitioners were a set 
of poor ignorant creatures, who knew 
nothing of what they were talking 
about; a set of the “ lower classes,” 
who ought never to raise their read 
ing above that of children’s books, 
Christmas carrols, and the like. 

For my part, I have always held a 
mere knowledge of the rules of gram- 
mar very cheap. It is a study which 
demands hardly any powers of mind. 
To possess a knowledge of those rules 
is a pitiful qualification. Twenty 
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years ago, and more, I wrote a gram- 
mar, when in Philadelphia. It was, 
too, written in the French language, 
because its object was to leach French- 

men English. This work soon found 
its way to France; from France into 
other parts of Europe. And, it now 
is, and long has been, the only gram- 
mar of the sort held in esteem in any 
part of Europe or America. I have 
now before me a copy of this work, 
bought at New-York, and printed at 
Paris this very year by Saintin, while 
another edition Is, it appears, publish- 
ed there by somebody else. The 
publishers say, that every body al- 
lows that it is the best of all works 
of the kind;- but, in looking over it, 
which I have never once done before 
for 19 years, | am ashamed to see 
bow many parts of it might be much 
better than they are. 

Now, I never had any master to 
teach me either French or English. 
I never went to any school after I was 
a mere child; and, surely, I never had 
any leisure time in my life. If, there 
fore, our good friends, the “ Weaver 
Boys of Lancashire,” will follow my 
advice, they shall soon be as superior 
to ** the Order of the Pigtail” in the 
knowledge of this petty science, as 
they already are in all the really 
praise- “worthy qualities of the mind. 
Grammar is to literary composition 
what a linchpin is to a waggon. It 
is a poor pitiful thing in itself; it 
bears no part of the weight; commu- 
nicates nothing to the force; ,adds 
not in the least to the celerity; buf, 
still the waggon cannot very well and 
safely go on without it; she is con- 
stantly liable to reel, and be compel- 
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led to stop, which, at the least, ex 
poses the driver to be laughed at, and 
that, too, by those who are wholly ua- 
able to drive themselves, 

Therefore, trifling, and even con- 
temptible, as this branch of know 
ledge isin itself, itis of vast import- 


ance as to the means of giving to the 


great powers of the mind their proper 
effect; and, also, as to the means of 


enabling the people to criticise the 


speeches and the writings of the in- 
solent Order of the Pigtail, not one 
out of one thousand of whom knows 


any thing worth speaking of, even of 


this snivelling science. The gram. 
marian, from whom a man of genius 
learns his rules, has little more claim 
toa share of such inan’s renown, than 
has the goose, who yields the pens 
with which he writes; but, still the 
pens are necessary, and so is the 
grammar. 

This is a matter of much greater 
importance than men generally ima 
gine, and of much too great import. 
ance for the enemies of our freedom 
to have overlooked; and, if I were 
to fix upon the greatest cause of the 
people having been so long kept 
down, | should, next after the insidi- 
ous and irreligious influence of base 
hypocrites pretending to religion, 
rank the infinite pains that have been 
taken to amuse the people with little 
childish tracts, and, at the same time, 
to keep up a monopoly of the study 
of grammar; though, one would 
think, that that should have stood at 
the head of the plan of all our zealous 
™ educators of the poor.” 

It-has been regarded as a sort of 
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crime for any man to pretend to be a 
scholar, who has not been at the Uni- 
versity, or at some great grammar 
school, which are all so many instrae 
ments, as I shall presently show, in 
ihe hands of the Boroughmongers, 
who fill them with their own relations, 
creatures, and dependants, except in 
a very, very few cases. To qualify 
men to write correctly would be dan- 
gerous to them, unless they took care 
to select those men. This is one 
cause of the base prostitution which 
we sce in writers in England, where 
they are the most corrupt and servile 
in the world. But, when the great 
body of the people once know, that 
it is much easier to learn all the rules 
of grammar than it is to learn how to 
cut out well a gown, a coat, or a shoe, 
they will, I am convinced, laugh to 
scorn the grave looking gentry, to 
whose surprizing wigs, of all sorts and 
sizes, they have so long looked up 
with reverence and awe. 

Before I proceed in the further de- 
velopment of my plan, it will be pro- 
ner, and very useful, to display the 
mischiefs which have arisen from the 
means that have been used to confine 
the possession of this branch of know- © 
ledge to the Aristocracy and their 
supple dependants; or, rather, to 
those dependants ; for, as to the aristo- 
cracy themselves, there are many of 
them who know nothing of the matter 
any more than do their footmen and 
grooms. : 

About eight years ago, I gave it as 
my opinion, that “ the study of what 
“are called the learned languages 
“ was, generally speaking, worse than. 
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“ useless.’ Of course, I thought it 
mischievous. This opinion being 
promuigated through the Register, 
brought upon me a torrent of abuse, 
such as | hardly ever experienced. 
The “ learned” wigs were all in agi- 
tation.  Pig-tails, bob tails, single 
tails and many tails, bushes, full: 
bottoms, and bags, rose their fine, soft 
curls like hog’s bristles in hostility 
against me. The gowns and_ robes 
shook a hurricane; and the caps, 
round, square, and three-cornered, 
geeined to have turned themselves into 
stone to be hurled at my devoted 
head. I promised to answer all these 
attacks; but, the affair of the Duke 
of York and Mrs. Clark coming on 
soon afterwards, the thing went out of 
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my head for a while, and so it became 
neglected ; though, whenever I have 
thought of the matter, it has always 
appeared to me to be of the greatest 
importance ; and, as the Boroughmon- 





gers and their underlings, by shutting 
me up in Newgate for two years, gave | 
me leisure to expose the Funding | 

System, in my work entitled * Paper’ 
_ * against Gold ;” so, by their passing | 
of laws, putting my life in hourly dan — 
ger, they have given me leisure to} 
expose a part of their general sys | 
tem. still more mischievous than that 
of Funding, because its object and 
tendency is to keep the minds of the 
people in a state of darkness and sub 
jection. 

I propose to prove to you, sir, first, 
that those languages, which are called 
“ learned languages,’ are no more 
learned than any other languages; 
and that the very use of this appella- 
tion is a cheat; a trick intended to 
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impose” upon the mass of mankind, 
and to keep them in a state of unne- 
cessary, and, therefore, unjust sub- 
jection. Second, that the study of 
them is, generally speaking, of no 
use. Third, that the general object 
and tendency of the teaching of them 
are mischievous. When | have thus 
traced corruption back to her very 
egg, I shall proceed to develop to 
you the means of crushing, or of ad- 
dling, that egg, in order that our 
children, at least, may be delivered 
from those numerous broods, which 
now. vulture-like. prey upon our very 
vitals. The place where a set of 
monks lived, or where they still live, 
is called a convent in English. This 
comes from the French word cowvent ; 
and this comes from the French cou- 
vert, which means to sit over eggs. 
The brood, which comes from a sit- 
ting is, in Brench, called a couvée ; 
aid, hence comes our word a covey of 
partridges,. ‘The monks’ place was 
called couvent in French. and convent 
in English, because they pretended 
that they were a@ brood of the choice 
children of God, collected together in 


fulfilment of that passage of scripture, 


which says, “like as a hen gathereth 
« her chicken under her wings, so will 
“the Lord gather together his children 
‘under his wings.’ Pretty chickens 
they have been! From them have 
cone forth a great part of the curses 
which have afflicted the world. It 
was in the convents, or sitting places, 
that were hatched the Inguisition, a:d 
all those means of robbing, torment- 
ing, and brutalizing mankind, which 
have produced such dreadiul misery. 
The French revolutionists disturbed a 
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great many of these: hatching places. 
They put the chickens, that is to say, 
the gormandizing, drunken, debauched 
and savage monks, to flight; sold the 
lands and houses which they had ex 
torted, and exposed the whole thing 
to the hatred it so well merited. And, 
our sweat and blood have been ex- 
pended in order to restore, as far as 
possible, this scandalous cheat; this 
gross insult and injustice towards the 
people of France, Spain, Italy, and 
the Netherlands! Our universities, 
colleges, and great schools are of 
monkish origin, and still retain, along 
with the dormitories and cloisters of 
the monks, many of their rules and 
regulations, much of their profligacy, 
and all their greediness, and all their 
cunning. In place of meriting the ap- 
pellation grounded on the tender idea 
of a brood of innocent little creatures 
collected under the wings of the fond. 
est of mothers, the convents of the 
monks were wasp’s nests, whence the 
lazy and cruel inhabitants sallied forth 
to rob and sting, to annoy, persecute, 
and murder, the industrious, laborious, 
and provident bees. Whether the 
same appellation would suit their suc- 
cessors, you will be better able to 
judge before the close of this inves- 
ligation. 

To prove to you that the calling of 
the Latin and Greek languages the 
“ learned languages,’ is, at best, fool- 
ish, will require but very little of that 
time of which both you and I have 
abundance upon our hands. What 


does the word learned mean? It means. 
in its epithet sense, being possessed of 
To learn, means to ac 
And learning, in its | 


knowledge. 
quire knowledge. 
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substantive sense, means knowledge. 
Thus you would “way “TI have learned 
to make shoes ;” as I used to says | 
have learned my manual exercise.” 
I pray you to bear in mind then, 
that learning, in its substantive sense, 
means knowledge, and that, in no case 
whatever, it has any other litéral mean- 
ing. It is of importance to bear this 
in mind, because the whole cheat 
vould soon melt away before it, even 
if we were to stop at this bare fact. 
Now, what is knowledge? It comes 
from the word to know, and it simply 
means, 0 know how to do so and so, to 
know about soandso. Thus, to know 
how to write, is to have a knowledge 
of the way to write. To know about 
the counties of England, is to have a 
knowledge of the counties of Eng- 
land. When we say that a man is 
learned in the law, we mean, that he 
has a great deal of knowledge as to 
the law. What sense is there, then, 
in calling a lawycr a * learned gentle- 
man,” any more than in calling a 
chemist, or a machine inventor, a 
“ learned gentleman?” I ask what 
sense there is in it? Doubtless it re- 
quires great labour, as well as great 
natural talent, to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the principles, and well 
to understand the application of the 
laws ; but, does it require dess of ei- 
ther to acquire a thorough knowledge 
of the properties of plants and mine- 
rals, or of the powers of water, fire, 
wheels, and cogs, and the powers of 
al} their various combinations? Law, 
Physic, and Divinity, are called the 
learned professions ; but, I believe, 
that the scores of thousands who be- 
long to them would never have foun 
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out the knowledge of making the 
lock-Cutting Machine at Ports- 
mouth, 

I allow, however, that the words 
Zzarning and learned have been ap- 
plied, and fairly. though figuratively, 
applied and appropriated to depart- 
ments of knowledge of the higher or- 
der; for it is certainly more honour- 
able to the mind of man to invent a 
Block-Machine than it is to invent a 
Mouse-Trap. To know how to write 
is something above knowing how to 
drive a plough. But, what hus this to 
do with the language in which the 
possessor of earning, or knowledge, 
expresses himself? Why should one 
Janguage be called /earned any more 
than another? There is some ground 
for distinguishing certain professions 
in this way; but, what ground can 
there possibly be for calling Latin 
and Greek the learned languages, 
that is to say, the languages of know- 
ledge? According to this, an essay 
on digging may be very learned, while 
an essay on the subject of the grand 
est machines, on the most hidden se- 
crets of nature, or even on law, physic, 
er divinity, may be unlearned. If, in- 
deed, those two languages were the 
store-houses of knowledge ; if the books 
in those languages contained facts and 
principles to guide us in religion, and 
in all the arts and sciences, there might 
be some colour for the application of 
this distinctive mark. But, this is not 
the case. The Testament is in Greek, 
and it is in other languages also. The 
religion of ail the most admired Latin 
and Greek books is that of Heathens, 
or of Atheists, and yet these books. 
we are told, are absolutely necessary 
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to teach men to be learned, and to be 
fit to teach us religion, and to govern 
us! The authors of those books knew 
not much more about the arts and 
sciences than the Negroes of Africa 
know. They knew nothing about as- 
tronomy, navigation, very little about 
chemistry, and if they had seen one 
of ARKwRigHut’s machines, they would 
certainly have kneeled down before 
him and worshipped him as a God. 
Vineit, the greatest of all the Latin 
poets, the most praised and the most 
read, wrote on Agriculture; and our 
countryman, TuLt, proved, a hundred 
years ago, that al/ his principles were 
false from beginning to end; yet this 
is a subject where principles cannot 
change with time or with climate, 
The same may be said of Cotume.ua, 
another writer on Agriculture. A far- 
mer would have nothing to do but to 
follow their principles to become a 
beggar in a few years. VineiL was 
a gross flatterer of a tyrant who had 
destroyed the liberties of his country, 
which tyrant he placed amongst the 
Gods ; and, as to his morality, he gives 
direct encouragement to that crime 
which we call wnnatural, and which 
we justly punish with death. And these 
are the “learned languages,” while 
the language of Bacon, and Tempue, 
and Sypney, and Locks, and Tut, 
and Sypennam, and Newron, and 
Pore, and Franky, is an unlearned 
language! And we are to acknowledge 
our inferiority ta others, merely be- 
cause those others have, for a number’ 
of years, lived in places where the 
language of Vixein is taught! The 
boys at Westminster School act Greek 





Plays, which are full of bawdy, and 
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the publication of any thing a fiftieth 
part so vile, would cause any man in 
London to be imprisoned and to stand 
in the pillory, and very justly too; 
yet, many of these gentry are intend- 
ed for our “ pastors and masters,” to 
whom we are to * bow lowly and reve- 
rendly ;?? and they are under the care 
of, and receive their teaching from, 
those who are actually our pastors al 
ready ! 

It is clear, therefore, that, so far‘ 
the study of these languages must be 
useless, atthe least. But it is allowed 
that there are some works in those lan- 
guages which it may be useful to be 
able to read. And, what then? Have 
not every one of those books been 
translated into our language long ago ? 
And, there can be no more books in 
those languages, observe, the langua- 
ges being now dead, as they are call- 
ed, that is to say, they are neither 
written nor spoken by any people in 
the world. Whatever useful know 


ledge they are capable of conveying 


to us, we possessed long ago. The 
books have all been translated by the 
ablest professors of the languages. 
If those professors disagree, who is 
to decide between them? I remem 
ber a dispute I bad with Dr. Parr, 
on this subject, about eight years ago. 
The only possible good that he could 
assign toa knowledge of the dead lan- 
guages was this: that a clergyman 
might refer himself to the Greek, or 
the Hebrew, or to those ancient wri- 
ters who are called the Fathers, and 
who wrote in Latin. 


“and what is he to gain by that?” 
* Why, he will be able to compare the 
“original with the translation,’ 
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“ And what of that? If he find the 
“« translation correct, he gains nothing. 
‘* If he finds it incorrect, will he dare 
** to tell his congregation the result of 
‘“‘ his researches ? And, besides, who 
“will believe him, or who ought to 
‘ believe him, in preference to those 
‘*men who were selected for the of- 
“ fice of translators, and whose per- 
“ formances have received the sanc- 
tion of so many ages? If it be so 
“very dilicult to come at the true 
“meaning of the books in question, 
that it may be admitted that a body 
‘of the greatest of professors may 
“ have erred, how can any man, with- 
‘oui extreme presumption, pretend 
‘¢to suppose himself capable of ar- 
“ riving at the truth? Besides, as far 
‘© as relates to the Scriptures, if he 
‘* really detect any error of great im- 
“ portance, as the Unitarians say they 
‘‘ have, the natural and unavoidable 
‘¢ consequence is, that those whom he 
“shall succeed in cunvincing, will 
‘‘ believe that there are many errors 
“of importance; and, then, away 
“ goes the whole thing all at once, 
“ So that, unless this result be likely 
“© to be useful, of which you, Doctor, 
“are a better judge than I, a know- 
“ ledge of these languages appears to 
‘me wholly wsedess, at least, to any 
“ teacher of the Gospel, especially if 
‘he belong to a Church which has 
“ told him, by Act of Parliament, what 
*‘ he shall teach, and, at his entrance 
“ into which, he has solemnly declared 
“ at the altar, that he believes in the 
‘ scriptures as translated.’ They 
called us to tea; and so ended the 
dispute. Whether this great profes- 





sor was convinced | know not; but he 
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never renewed the contest, thougi 
had been intereupted in the presence 
of one of his pupils. 

Bui Lawyers! There is a good deal 
of Latm inlaw. Yes; but there i- 
much more of French. There are the 
names of writs and of processes 1 
Latin. Bat, there are whole Acts oi 
Porliament in French. As tothe La- 
tin. itis no more than the mere names 
of certain’ forms of proceeding, and 
all these are Known toattorney’s clerks 
full as well as tothe Lord Chanceiior, 
though the former understand ne more 
about the Latin language than my dog 
does. In fact, the acts which were 
passed in French are all translated, 
and so stand in the Statute Book ; and 
the writings of all the ancient Law- 
yers, such as Forrescup, have all 
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and gowns. Just_as if I could not 
write a prescription in Greek as well 
as any one of them, in the space of 
an hour’s learning ! It is famous Greek 
which they must write, to be so easily 
understood by every apothecary’s 
apprentice, that the lad can, ina mo- 
went, make up the dose upon sight of 
ihe paper! This is so low and des- 
picable a trick, that | wonder it should 
so long have been practiced by men 
of sense, and of honesty, and inde- 
pendence, as physicians generally 
are. 

hus, then, I think it is clear, that 
the languages, called the “ learned 
languages,” are not more learned, but 
that they are less so, than other lan- 
guages, seeing that the writings in the 





former discover an ignorance relative 


been translated, and they are referred|to many important things with which 
to in the translation, and not in the mankind are now become well ac- 
original In the translation they are; quainted; and, I think, itis also clear, 
law authorities ; in the original they! that the acquiring of a knowledge of 


are not. But, if any, itis the French, ‘them is, generally speaking, useless, 
the old blackguard. Norman Frencei ;; lt remains to be shown, then, that the 
this, if any,is the learned ** language | teaching of them is worse than useless ; 
of lawyers.’ However, it is ali non- ‘or, in other words, that it is mischiev- 
sense. Our ancestors, in reducing the | os. 

power of the Norman race, drove out! 


Itisno small mischief to a boy, that 
the language, which they had forced; many of the best years of his lile 
F ; . ; | 
into the courts of law and justice.!should be devoied to the learning of 


c 


The mere dregs, or marks, of it re- 
main, and that is all; and a lawyer 
needs be what ts called a Latin or a 
French schoiar, no more than he needs 


be a Chinese, ora Hebrew, or a Dutch | 


scholar. 

Physicians have still less need of 
their pretended knowledge of Greck ; 
and them use of Greek letters in wri- 
Un. Wiew prescriptions, isa uick oj 
the same water as the use of big wigs 


what can never be of any real use to 
any human being. Hhs mind is ne- 
cessarily rencered frivolous and su- 
|perficial by the long habit of attach- 
ing importance to words instead of 
things; to sound tustead of sense, 
W hien you are told, (a thing which you 
will hardly believe,) that the boys at 
these learned schools are set to make 
what are called “ Nonsense Verses ’” 
in Latin; that is to say, to place a 
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parcel of Latin words in lines, so that 
each line shall contain the same num- 
ber of syllables, having the accent fall 
ing in a certain way. without any re 
gard to the sense or meaning of the 
words ; as, for example : 


Meadow when for surprise she backward 
Cut finger tea-kettle coldest he again. 
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they are of the dependent class, they 
have all the pride of the noble; with 
far more than all the meanness of his 
meanest domestic servant. When you 
meet with one of them at a time, he 
wearies you half to death with his 
puns, his college jokes, and scraps ; 
but, i! two, they are a perfect pest.. A 
loud tone and pulpit-like gesticulations 





When you are told that a considerable 
portion of a boy’s time is under a 
grave. wigged pedant; when you are 
told this, you, instead of wondering 
that the colleges pour forth crowds of 
such fouls as they notoriously do, will 
wonder that any thing but a fool should 
ever come forth from such places. Is 
it not fortunate if half a life restore 
the energies of a mind thus enfeebled 
at the outset? Must it not be a sort 
of miracle, if a bold thought, an ori- 
ginal idea, ever come from such a 
mind? It has always been observed 
of these schools, that the most indo- 
lent and restive boys turn out to be 
the brightest men; and, in the instance 
ol Dean Swift, this indolence and res: 
tiveness were so remarkable, that he 
was actually expelled. The truth is, 
that, to a mind strong by nature, this 
drudgery of nonsense is intolerable. 


Such a mind cannot submit to such | 


degradation. 

However, the general effect is, to 
accustom the mind, by slow degrees, to 
those tramme|s in which, at last, it is not 
only content to remain, but for which 
it requires a taste, at the same time 
that it acquires a conceit, that superi- 
ority consists chiefly in having been at 
College. Hence this race of men are, 


‘at once, the most ignorant and the 
most conceited in the world; and, if 


ihey have learnt to great perfection, 
aud ill manners are the natural produce 
of their insolent conceit and fancied su- 
periority. In a company, however nu- 
merous, they soon smell each other out. 
One or the other finds occasion, or 
makes occasion, to let it be known, that 
ne, has been at Oxford or Cambridge. 
ihe other, who, like gun- powder ready 
ior the match, instantly catches, and 
off they both go inquiring of each 
other by turns after Jack such-an-one 
and Tom such-an one ; and, then, to it 
they fall, reminding each other of all 
their college pranks ; of all the drunk- 
en bouts ; all the gettings out of win- 
dows ; all their dances anc dinners 
and suppers ; ‘not forgetting their du- 
els and their amours. Now and then 
an empty woman, or her gawdy daugh- 
ter, admire their trash; but men of 
sense and of decent manners hear them 
with surprize and disgust. 

If, however, the evil were confined 
to these gentry, it would not be great ; 
but, it is far otherwise. The aristo- 
cracy have a deep interest in the up- 
holding of this dearned system of cheat 
and oppression. There are valuable 
possessions of houses and lands be- 
longing to the several great schools 
and colleges. The produce of these 
fall to the Teachers, under one name 











or another. These teachers are, in 
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fact, selected by the aristocracy, who 
have the further power in their hands 
of bestowing benefices, or bishopricks, 
&c. upon the teachers ; and, it is a like 
influence that selects the scholars, 
where they are to be educated free of 
expense. Here, then, at these places, 
slavery is taught systematically. The 
noblemen and gentlemen’s sons are 
distinguished by a grander sort of 
dress. Here the needy learn in their 
youth to crawl to the rich and power 
ful. Here the poor expectant is early 
taught his dependence. Not like boys 
at a common school, where no one 
thinks about the father of another. 
Here the dependent begins to bespeak 
his pulpit, or bis office under govern- 
ment, by creeping to the son of the 
lord or the baronet. The teachers, 
who have the same game in eye, 
discover nothing but genius in the 
son of the great, while they find to be 
dunces all who have ho interest in 
boroughs or in livings. Here are both 
precept and example for all that is 
servile towards the powerful, and for 
all that is insolent and cruel towards 
the weak. Here, in short, is every 
thing to render the great full of inso_ 
lent pride, and the poor subservient 
and base. And these are the bodies 
who have the peculiar privilege (con- 
fined to them and the city of London) 
of presenting’ petitions to the king on 
his throne ! 

From this chain of early depen- 
dence comes the prostitution of rea] 
talent, which we so often behold, and 
which is, at this moment, so remarka- 
ble in Witttam Girrorp, who must 
despise the men he serves, but whose 
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door of all the great schools, called 
public schools, and which, in fact, be- 
long to the nation at large, is shut 
against every one who cannot pay 
enormously, or who has not what is 
called interest. Thus a vote at an 
election is paid for by a stool at a 
school or college ; and I have actually 


known bargains of this sort driven. . 


Mr. Warraman laudably exposed the 
putting of a Clergyman’s son into 
Christ Church School, which was exe 
pressly endowed for the education of 
sons of those who were utterly unable 
to cause their children’to be educated. 
But the like prevails every where: the 
door of all these seminaries is closed 
against independence of mind; and if, 
by any chance, it enter, it is a thou- 
sand to one if it ever returns into the 
world. 

The arts of caressing are by no 
means neglected, while those of hum- 
bling are going on. I have now be- 
fore me an account of a F'rogmore .en- 
terlainment, which I will quote as a 
pretty complete instance of this sort, 
{ find it in the Moxknine Curonicie 
of the 19th of July last. 

**On account of the unsettled state 
‘‘ of the weather, and the appearance 
‘sof more rain, it was determined to 
‘alter the arrangements made for the 
“ entertainment of the company by the 
“ Queen and Prince Regent, dining in 
‘the Frogmore-house dining room, 
“ where they were accompanied by 
“ about 60 particular friends ; and du- 

ring the time of their partaking of 
‘‘ refreshments, the band of the first 
‘ regiment of foot guards were station- 
‘© edon the lawn near the window of 





mind is fashioned to his slavery. The 


“the dining-room, where the Queen 
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“and Prince Regent were arranged, 
«together with about sixty of their 
« particular friends, consisting of the 
« cabinet ministers, the foreign embas: 
« sadors and ministers, with their la- 
«dies, &c. The cards of invitation 
‘¢to the company was for two o'clock, 
« at which hour the company began to’ 
‘arrive, and they continued setting 
‘‘down, amounting to upwards of 
“ 1000 persons, including the scholars 
“of Eton school, to the number of near 
‘ 500, who were principally dressed in 
‘ blue coats, white waistcoats and trow- 
“ sers, who began to play at cricket on 
“the newly purchased and attached 
“ grounds to Frogmore Gardens. They 
‘were accompanied by the Rev. Dr. 
“ Goodall, the Provost of Eton, and 
‘other heads of the establishment. 
“ The company invited began to ar- 
‘“ rive at the same time, and continued 
“sitting down till the whole had 
“ alighted from their carriages. On 
* account of the unsettled state of the 
‘weather, it was altered from the 
“ original arrangement of the Queen, 
“ &c. taking refreshment in what is 
** called Tippoo Saib’s tent, but which 
| “was converted into a kind of state 
‘“ drawing-room, it having undergone 
“ considerable alterations and im- 
“ provements by Mr. Girtz, the up- 
“holster at Windsor ; the English 
“royal arms having been substituted 
“ in the centre of the back, with an ex 
“ alted chair in imitation of a throne, 
“with national ornaments, under 
‘ which her majesty received the com- 
“pany. After which she was drawn 
“ about the grounds in her garden chair, 
“as were the Dutchess of Gloucesier, 
* the Dutchess of York, the Princesses, 
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« the Countess and Countess Dowager 


* of Harcourt, the Countess of 'Pem- 


“broke, &c. &c. for whom chairs 

‘drawn by ponies were provided. 

“The Prince Regent attended his 

“ Royal Mother a great part of the 

‘¢ time in her chair, and at others he 

* walked. with the Countess. Lieven, 

“ the lady of the Russian Ambassadors 

“ The Queen appeared in excellent 
“health, and: highly delighted in the 

“ reception of her distinguished guests. 
‘to the entertainment, for which no 
‘‘ pains or expense had been spared, 
‘“‘ and every rarity was produced, con- 
‘* sisting of every delicacy, all sorts of 
“ ices in the highest perfection ; pines, 
* grapes, &c. in great profusion. Eve- 
“ry thing was conducted with the 
‘“‘ greatest regularity. The three mili- 
‘* tary bands were stationed so as to 
‘‘ form atriangle. No person was ad- 
“+ mitted into the tents till 5 o’clock, 
“when a signal announced that all 
“ was in readiness, and the youths lost 
“no tume in leaving their gdme of 
** cricket, toresort to the tent prepared 
‘for them, measuring about 70 yards 
“in length, with two tables, to accom- 
“ modate about 500; the cloth was 
*s laid for 4°0, and for the whole com- 
“pany, for 1054. The youths drank 








“ the healths of the Queen. the Prince 
“ Regent, and wiih the most electric ef- 
“ fect of three limes three, inthe most 
“ enthusiastic manner, which was heard 
“ for a very considerable distance from 
* such a numerous body of voices.” 
Thus were these boys brought to 
this scene to gain them forever to the 
cause of legitimacy. Ouly think of the 
effect of all this splendour, all this mili- 





tary display and music, joined with 
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the kindness of the invitation and the 
honour of the distinction, upon the 
minds of 500 boys, into whose ears is 
daily dinned the duties of submission 
to superiors ! Not one out of the 500, 
who did not wish to be a courtier ; 
and the Revd. Dr. Goopatu’s pre 
cepts would have, I warrant them, no 
tendency to check the wish. Thus 
are these boys enlisted under the ban- 
ners of court sycophancy. Thus is 
theirs genius smothered. Thus are 
their minds prejudiced and destroyed. 
They went to play at cricket. The 
kind Queen had graciously prepared 
bats and balls for these superiors of the 
rising generation! They reckon with- 
out their host. They will not be the 
superiors of the rising generation. The 
contemptible, frivolous, lick-spittle an- 
imals will be pushed aside by appren. 
tices and plough boys. 

One would think that corruption had 
done her utmost in the establishments 
and means above described, having 
applied the colleges andschovols, which 
are public property, to the exclusive 
benefit of a few. Having secured the 
appointment of all the teachers, and 
the selection of almost the whole of 
the scholars, one would think, that she 
might repose in safety. But she has 
not stopped here. She has seen, that, 
in sipte of all this, the people produced 
more men of real learning and talent 
than she could muster ; therefore she 
has erected bars to keep them back in 
the several professions called learned. 
The physicians, in their royal college, 
shut out all but those who come from 
some college where Latin and Greek 
are taught, The church admits none 
who have.not been to college; and, to 
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be a doctor, the man must preach a 
Latin sermon, which he often does with- 
out knowing what he preaches, the 
sermon having been written by some 
man in, perhaps, a garret in London, 
And, to get to the bar, you must have 
the consent of what are called the 
benches, who are generally fast in cor- 
ruption’s interest, and who may reftse 
and set you aside by their absolute 
will, without any reason assigned. But 
there is one regulation which is infa- 
mous, with regard to the dar. It is this: 
In order to be admitted to the bar, to 
plead as a counsel, a man must previ- 
ously have kept his terms, as itis called, 
at one of the Inns of the courts, such 
as Gray’s Inn, Lincoln’s Inn, &c. for 
the space of five years ; and his name 
must be entered in the books of the Inn. 
He must conform to certain rules as to 
attendance in the hall of the Inn, du- 
ring the five years. So far, all is very 
well, because it is proper that gentle- 
men should become acquainted with 
one another in this way, previously to 
their being concerned together in pub- 
lic affairs. But, there is a.sum of mo- 
ney to be paid at the entrance ; and here 
is the infamy. ‘This sum is a hundred 
pounds, if the intended student has not 
been at the university; but, if he has, it 
is six or seven pounds, or some such 
trifle! So, because it is to be presum- 
ed that he is rich, or has been support- 
ed by the great and powerful, he is to 
pay hardly any thing ; and, because 
of the contrary, he is to pay a serious 
sum of money! He is to be mulct and 
tined, in order to check him in his pur- 
suit of fame and of fortune. And this 
is done in that country, where the aris- 
tocracy are professing such an anxious 
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desire to educate the poor! Thus, in | 
some degree, are the lawyers selectet 
by the boroughmongers; and thus. is 
one great means of protection take: 
from men’s properties and lives. Need 
we wonder, that the bar abounds with 
meanness and servility unparalleled ? 
Need we wonder at instances, such as 
the history of the trials of Lord Coch- 
rane will furnish ? If we look into th: 
history of all the colleges and fre« 
schools, we shall find that they were 
founded for the express purpose of 
giving encouragement to the acqwring 
of learning or knowledge, and they 
were open to all the people. Their 
charters say not a word about the en- 
couragement of boroughmongering 
servility, corruption, bribery, and hos- 
tility to freedom ; but, to these end: 
have the greater part of these venera- 
ble establishments been perverted 3 
and thus it is, that they have mainly 
assisted in producing, by slow degrees. 
that ruin and slavery, under which our 
country now groans, and of which you 
are experiencing the bitter consequen- 
ces. } 

_ Now, sir, in proceeding to proclaim 
open war against this system of 
® learned’? fraud, 1 will first observe, 
that it is not to be believed, that the 
present state of things can long con- 
tinue ; and, I am quite sure, that a re- 
formed parliament would soon con 
vince the * learned gentlemen,” that | 
a system of exclusion is, in fact, an un 
just attack upon the people at large. 
But, let us suppose the worst; let us 
suppose, that this power of shutting 
out the people will remain for som 
years; then, the thing to be done i: 
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ent day, and those who shall be young 


nen ki four or five years, to write cor- 


rectly; and then they will become, in 


he course of a little time, a great deal 
nore than a match for the whole mass 
f£ imposture. The soldiers also will 
become possessed of this’ same capa- 
city. The whole body of the people 
will be so completely capable of de- 
‘ecting and exposing the tricks and 
contrivances of their oppressors, that 
the power of doing mischief will die a 
natural death in the hands of those op- 
gressors. Besides, let us make an 
etiort torise above them. They have 
treated us with affected scorn; they 
nave endeavoured to tread us under 
foot. Let us put their insolent preten- 
ions to the test. 

A competent knowledge of gram- 
mar is, as I said before, absoluiely ne- 
cessary to enable them to write correct- 
ly, or to know when writing is correct. 
Is it not surprising, then, that those 
kind and benevolent societies of aris- 
tocrats and stock-jobbers, who are 
so zealously labouring for the educa- 
tion of the poor, should never have 
thought of this branch of literary learn- 
ing, which is the foundation of all the 
methodical part of that learning? No. 
lt is not surprising at all; for, if you, 
examine the whole of their proceed- 


‘ings closely, you will find, that the reaf 


ybject of the knowing ones amongst 
them, is, not to spread light, but to 
perpetuate darkness. During the late 
public meetings for reform, the people, 
as I have before frequently observed, 
‘rightened the boroughmongers more 
y their talent, which they chsjlay d, 
‘han by any thing else. They said, 





to enable the young men of the pre. 





that the characier of the people was 
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changed ; they complained, in sub 
stance, of the people having become 
foo well informed ; that they read too 
much. But, what they, in their reports, 
did in substance, the lord of your dun 
geon, Sidmouth, afterwards did in plain 
words. During the debate on his fa- 
mous circular, onthe 12th of :May last, 
speaking of the cheap publications, 
said, (as the Covurirr reports :)—— 
‘‘ He knew, that efforts unparalleled 
“had been made to carry into every 
‘* village and cottage in the manufac- 
“ turing districts, the poison of these 
seditious and blasphemous doctrines. 
“ He had himself seen the effects of 
“these pernicious doctrines on some 


“& of these misguided men; and had 


« heard from some of them, while un- 
“ der examination, the free confession 
* that it was the influence of this poi 

« son that had taken them away from 
« their regular duties: that, up to the 
“time of their being assailed with 
those publications, they had been 
« industrious and well-affected mem- 
* bers of society; but that themselves, 
‘and hundreds of their unfortunate 
“ neighbours, had been corrupted by 
% the insidious principles disseminated 
by these itinerant hawkers of seditions 
“ and blasphemy. Never was therea 
«“ period till the present, when blas 

“ phemy was so completely enlisted in 
“ the service of sedition. A greater 
“ number of persons could read now, 
“than at any former period: they 
‘were better informed; they were 
“ collected more in large bodies, espe 

“ cially in manufacturing towns ; there 
“6 was also, he was sorry to say, more 
‘¢ gle-houses. Besides, these publi 
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‘* gratuitous ; and the Seditious and 
“ blasphemous retailers were itine- 
“ rant, in order to disseminate their 
‘« mischievous wares more widely.” 
Now, as to the words seditious and 
blasphemous, that they were unjustly 
used is clearly proved, because the 
authors and venders of seditious or 
blasphemous writings, are punishable 
by due course of law; and no one has 
been punished for either. And, as to 
the confessions of some of those per- 
sons, who were so very free, while 
standing before him, under his war- 
rants, 1 believe not one word of the 
matter ; nor do | think, that one single 
manin the whole nation believes a word 
of it. But, here we have the plain 
confession from him, that the people 
are BETTER INFORMED than at 
any former period ! Sad acknowledg- 
ment from him who complains, that 
they have acquired a greater relish 
for what he calls sedition and blasphe- 
my! This is conclusive against him. 
He has here choaked himself with his 
own venom. “ The people read more 
‘now, than at any former period.” 
Well, and what then? What are al] 
your Bells, and Lancasters, and God 
knows how many other sorts of Sun. 
day, and week-day, and night schools, 
Jor? What are they for, man? Are 
they intended to prevent the people 
from reading ? If they be, what a gang 
of profound hypocrites must the pa- 
trons of these schools be! But, these 
publications are so cheap. Cheap, and 
are not the tract gentry’s publications 
cheap? Are they not sold for a half- 
penny? Are they not given away? And 
do not the sons and daughters of the 





“cations were very cheap, almost 


pension and sinecure lists subscribe 
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most generously.their pennies in the, 
pound, to send forth works inculcating 
the doctrines of legitimacy and of pas 

sive obedience; and did not this Sid 

mouth himself, in his official capacity 

give his sanction to the establishment. 
at Norwich, of a society for distribut 
ing publications of this very sort? 
Cheap, indeed! Why, what has all 
this school-subscribing been for? What{: 
a complaint is here bolted out, at last, 
from the lips of one of the great pa. 
trons of education of the poor! One 
of these philanthropic souls here be- 
wails, that the people get cheap publi 
cations; that they read more than ever ; 
and that they are better informed than 
at any former period! This is with 
him a subject of sorrow! It shall be 
‘one of the great objects of my life, to 
add most hugely to the cause of that 
sorrow ! 

But, if our publications are cheap, 
so are those of corruption. The truth 
is, however, and that she knows, that 
the people will not read her publica- 
tions, though almost crammed down 
their throats. The women now know 
the real object of her affected kind 
ness; and the children suck in with 


their mother’s milk a contempt for her 


hypocritical caresses. They look up- 
on her tracts, as the beggar in the fa 

ble looked upon the priest’s blessing. 
‘¢ Pray give me a shilling,” said the 
beggar, “ for lam cold and hungry, 
*‘ and have no where to lay my head.” 
«I give you a shilling,” said the 
priest, in a true priest-like voice, “ get 
** from my door.” —** Bestow, then, a 
*€ penny upon a poor perishing crea- 
** ture.”——"* No: get from my door, } 

“ say !——aa** Nay, even a farthing 
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“ might save my life for an hour, for I 
‘feel death creeping over me.’’— 
+ Not a farthing shall you have from 
“ me,” said the priest, * so, begane, 
* or Pil set my dogs upon you. 
“ Well, then, said the unfortunate 
“ wretch, as death is my doom, I be- 
“ seech. you, reverend father, to be- 
** stow on me your blessing.?’—~‘* Aye, 
‘my son,” said the priest, “ kneel 
“down and receive it with devotion 
“and gratitude.’—*“ No,” said the 
beggar, “* you may keep your blessing 
‘to yourself; for, 1 have proof, that 
‘¢ if it were worth one single farthing, 
* you would not give it me.” This is 
precisely the light, in which the peo- 
ple view the cheap and give-away 
pamphlets of the sons and daughters of 
corruption. The blessing of the priest, 
(a popish one, mind; for I should not 
speak thus of the blessing of one of our 
most reverend, right reverend, very 
reverend, or reverend gentlemen ;) 
the blessing of the priest was an im- 
posture. Its intention was to perpetu- 
ate darkness, to uphold fraud and op- 
pression ; and to the pamphlets of the 
sons and daughters of corruption, the 
people ascribe the same motives, and 
they treat those pamphlets accordingly. _ 
This is the place, in which cor- 
ruption is most tender; for, she knows 
that, in the end, light must destroy 
her, as sure as the sun destroys the 
moth and the bat. In darkness only 
can she reign or live. Every ray of 


light alarms her, and that general 
blaze of knowledge, which has burst 
forth upon our country, and which 
would gladden the heart of a righte- 
ous government, has driven her to 





deeds characteristic of the last stages 
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of madness. Her tricks have all 
been tried, and they have failed. 


She has now resorted to outrageous 
violence. I think she will destroy 
herself in a short time; but, as 1 said 
before, let us prepare for a long war 
against hex, If she outlives us, let us 
arm our children for the contest; let 
us give them those most powerful and 
most durable of all arms, the arms ot 
the mind. 
To develope the means that I in- 
‘tend to use in the discharge of my 
part of this sacred duty, will require 
more space than | have now left, 
This, therefore, I will -do in another 
letter ; and, in the mean while, | beg 





you to be assured, that, though in 
one of Sipmoutu’s dark dungeons, 
I look upen you as a better informed 
man, anda man much more worthy of 
réspect, than any one of the far great- 
er part of those who have assented, 
either expressly or tacitly, to those 
acts in consequence of which you 
have been imprisoned. With anxieus 
aud confident hopes, that you will live 
tu see the light, to see the liberties of 
England restored, and to obtain com- 
plete justice for your wrongs, L remain 


Your sincere friend, 
Aud most obedient servant, | 


Wa. Cosperr. 
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